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VoL. VI. 


Tue Irish VeTermnary ScHoo.. 


The President of the Royal College of Veterinary 
Surgeons has had an interview with Dr. Nixon the 
leading promoter of the Irish School. We under- 
stand that the proposed Charter was discussed, and 
that Dr. Nixon’s assurances that the promoters de- 
sired nothing more than a teaching institution 
similar to that at Camden ‘Town were received with 
great satisfaction. The school, when established, 
will be affiliated to the R.C.V.S., and its students 
will be examined by the same Board of Examiners 
that now tests the fitness of all candidates in 
England and Scotland. To a school on this basis 
the Council of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons can have no possible objection—on the con- 
trary they will welcome it as a mark of professional 
progress in Ireland. 

Should the Irish School prove a success it will 
certainly do harm to the Scotch schools, and one 
cannot but feel sympathy for those institutions which 
were founded by the pluck and enterprise of private 
Veterinarians, and which were made to pay their 

way by the skill and industry of their principals. 

The Irish School has an uphill task, for their pupils 
will have to pass the same examination as the men 
from the older schools, and this means a four years 
course of training which can only be carried out bya 

good staff of teachers, and by clinical study, which is 

lificult to supply in a new institution. Unless the 
new school can start with an outfit equal to that of 
the existing ones we fear the necessary standard of 

‘xeellence may not be attained by its students, and 

thn one of two things will happen—either the 

students will leave the Dublin School for others with 
seater advantages, or the national patriotism will 

ind fault with the examinations and agitate for a 

rd of their own. 

We sincerely hope the Irish school will be able to 
‘tart on level terms with the existing schools, and 
that their students will attain more than average eXx- 
ae so that no friction shall take place between 

* Dublin school and the Licensing Body for Great 
— The one entrance to our profession is the 
oe our strength. We are only a small corpora- 

: ut We are so far united, and no rivalries exist to 
hhh standard of examinations or to prevent 
“ Pid steps to keep the members socially as well 

Protessionally up to the mark. [Ever since we 
oh ed the Supplemental Charter of 1876 we have 
on tapid progress. During the last few years we 

2 energetically putting our house in order 


action. We have made the Matricula- 


equal to that of the General 
We have re-arranged our ex- 


Council. 


aminations so as to require a four years’ course of 
study. We have made good our right to our pro- 
fessional titles, and now we are about to do something 
more—clear out all unworthy members. The Act of 
1881 gives our Council power to remove from the 
register the names of men guilty of disgraceful con- 
duct in a professional sense. To do this is necessary 
for our own welfare and it isa protection to the 
public, but we cannot do it unless we remain a 


united body. 


Erection or Mempers or Councin. 


As in little over one month from now the annual 
election of eight members of Council will take place, 
it may assist practitioners residing abroad if we 
give the names of those retiring member* who are 
eligible for re-election. They are 


Barford, Mr. 
Penberthy, Prof. 
Trigger, Mr. 
FitzWygram, Sir F. 
Hunting, Mr. 
Mason, Mr. 
Frazer, Mr. 


Readers of The Record will have no difficulty in 
finding out what these men have done and said. The 
reports of the Council meetings do each man justice, 
and their actions for four years are some guide to the 
course they may be expected to pursue in future. 
Since we obtained the new Charter there is no barrier 
to any member of the profession sitting on our repre- 
sentative body—he has only to obtain the suffrages of 
a sufficient number of his fellow practitioners. There 
will be ten or eleven vacancies on the Council in 
May, and we understand there will be no dearth of 
candidates. Although there are no burning ques- 
tions to divide or attract us we hope no apathy will 
be shown. It would be a good omen in our Jubilee 
year to have the biggest poll on record—it would be 
a fine proof of life and activity. 


New [Examiners. 


At the meeting of Council held last Wednesday, 
a report of which will appear next week, two new 
members were elected to the Board of Examiners. 
For the pathology table Dr. Sims Woodhead was 
chosen, whilst Mr. Wolstenholme was selected to fill 
the place of Colonel Duck in the “ practical ’’ (horse 
section. We believe the choice of the Council wil 
commend itself to everyone. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES 


SCOUR IN CALVES. 


By Joun Penserrtuy, F.R.C.V.S., 
Professor, haa Veterinary College, Camden Town. 


Gastro-enteritis, ‘‘ white scour,’’ skit,’’ or 
diarrhea of young calves is perhaps one of the most 
common, widely distributed and troublesome diseases 
of stock. We have no means of estimating the 
number of its victims, but ordinary observation tells 
us this is very considerable. To the farmer who 
sells his milk, with the present low price of calves, 
the loss may not be very serious but on the breeder of 
high-class stock it must fall very heavily and cause 
the greatest disappointment. 

The earlier veterinary writers appear to have re- 
garded the disease with more importance than the 
later. Youatt and his contemporaries describe the 
condition at considerable length. Steel refers cur- 
sorily to it. In William’s “ Veterinary Medicine,” 
4th edition, I find no reference to it. 

All English authorities to whose works I have had 
access describe the condition under the designation 
of its most prominent symptom, diarrhea. It has 
usually been spoken of as indigestion arising from 
some abnormal condition of the mother’s milk, 
irregular feeding, an acid condition of the calf’s 
stomach. It is well known that though isolated cases 
occasionally occur amongst a number of calves as we 
might expect when it is regarded as merely diarrhea 
that usually several or all in a shed or farm are affected. 
The effect of the disease is also subject to great 
variation. Some cases yield comparatively easily to 
medical treatment, change of diet and situation ; others 
frustrate all our efforts. Personally, I have found 
these conditions referable to all animals affected in a 
given place or period rather than to individual cases 
in an outbreak. Other circumstances have been 
observed which suggest for this disease a contagious 

nature, and specially that treatment on these lines 
has been most successful. 

In 1879 a continental authority indicated a micro- 
organism as a cause of the malady. In The Berliner 
Thierarztliebe Wochenschrift, 12th March, 18938, Prof. 
Jensen of Copenhagen, furnished a report of experi- 
mental work on this subject a reswmé of which ap- 
peared in The Journal of Comparative Pathology, June 
18938. Amongst the large numbers of micro- 
organisms usually to be found in the stomach and 
intestines this observer states that he has differentiated 
short oval bacteria and long bacilli which in cases of 
‘white scour’’ were more plentiful and constant 
than other forms. ‘The long bacilli are in the intes- 
tines, the oval bacteria, two and two often in chains 
in large numbers in stomach and intestines. The 
oval bacteria were found in the follicles mesenteric 
glands, liver, spleen, kidneys, blood, &e. In many 
experiments a small quantity of the artificial culture 
of the oval bacteria introduced by the mouth or 
rectum induced typical ‘‘ white-scour ’’ and death in 
two days. Jensen also found this organism in the 
stomach bowels &c. of healthy calves. Further, his 


experiments led him to the conclusion that under 
some ill-defined conditions this oval bacterium could 
acyuire virulent properties. It is quite compre. 
hensible that varying conditions outside the body of 
the intestines and their contents, the milk as a pabu- 
lum, or the presence of: other micro-organisms may 
be associated with this variation in virulence. For 
all practical purposes it is important to realize that 
‘‘ white scour’? may be contagious and should be. 
treated accordingly always now having a regard for 
the possible acquirement of virulent properties by 
micro-organisms ordinarily innocuous, 


However much of Jensen’s experimental work may 
be verified I think all those whose experience in this 
disease is considerable must have met with series of 
cases manifesting great varieties of virulence. My 
own observations lead me to the opinion that the 
differences are so marked as so admit of division into 
two forms. The one whose symptoms are manifest- 
ed very soon (12 to 48 hours) after birth ; the other 
after some days or weeks. If one experiment could 
settle the question these would appear to be distinct 
diseases. From a case manifesting symptoms within 
12 hours of birth a mixture of the contents of the 
abomasum and intestines including scraping of the 
mucous membranes was made. Of this two tea- 
spoonfuls were given in a little milk to a calf four 
weeks old at night, and in the morning three tea- 
spoonfuls in another quantity of milk to the same. 
No symptoms followed the administration, ‘“ One 
swallow does not make a summer,” but there are 
certain clinical ‘matters which indicate a difference. 
In the disease of the newly born the diarrhea 1s 
noticed shortly after birth, usually about 12 to 24 
hours ; it often has the appearance of muddy water, 
not very foetid; sometimes there are indications of 
pharyngitis and lameness, its course is rapid, and des- 
pite all efforts termination in the majority of cases 
fatal. Post-mortem examination reveals evidence of 
more or Jess intense inflammation of the mucous 
membrane of abomgsum and parts of the small and 
large intestines, and in some cases of the throat. The 
contents of the stomach are liquid, of dirty muddy 
colour with here and there very small lumps or flakes 
of curd. Scrapings of the mucous membrane ° 
stomach and intestines examined microscopically 
show the presence of many micro-organisms long a0 
short, one like the necrosis bacillus. It has ane 
noticed that in buildings where this form has — 
calves of two, three or four weeks old and beyou 
have not become affected. On several —. : 
have been able apparently to trace the spread 0 ' 
disease by contact. In one remarkable insane 
where the in-calf cows were divided into compas ne 
hoarding, the first case of the disease was eryer a 
that of the calf of the cow standing on the left . et 
the same compartment. The next was the . at 
the other side of the hoarding, then that 0 be- 
immediate neighbour, after this the distribution 
came general. sh 

Usually removal of the in-calf cows to a 
situation with a new attendant arrests the Bp 
of the disease especially if this 1s carried > allowed 
but if a chance of general contamination A bey 
this procedure is not so successful, and 1 hav 
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it necessary to have carried out detailed medical 
disinfection. The in-calf cows to be removed may 
be placed in a shed whose floor is thickly strewed 
with lime, the hoofs and lower part of the limbs 
dressed with tar, pitch, chloride of lime or other 
material, or a solution of sulphate of copper, which 
may be used for disinfecting the under part of the 
abdomen, tail, ete. The udder washed in a solution 
of boracic acid. Similar care should be taken as to 
the provision of an attendant. As regards medical 
treatment of the affected I regret to say in my experi- 
ence 1 am unable to record much success, though 
chlorodyne and peppermint would appear in one out- 
break to have yielded some service. 

j The behaviour of the other form, that occuring to 
older calves weaned or unweaned, has often suggested 
tome a contagious nature, and its treatment on these 
lines has been followed by greatest success. The 
conditions associated with it are so generally known 
as to call for no comment from me. Whether the 
forms indicated are due to variations of virulence of 
the same micro-organisms, to distinct micro-organ- 
isms, or to the combined action of organisms, may 
not be regarded as extremely important from a 
practical point of view, but I think a consideration 
of the experiment of Jensen which appears to show 
that organisms found in healthy calves may induce 
the disease in other healthy ones, and the apparent 
contagious nature and its various manifestations is 
likely to prove of value. The number of cases of a 
virulent nature coming under my own observation 
have been more numerous during the past two years, 
this by no means says the disease is on the increase. 
Perhaps some of your readers will be induced to 
record the results of their experience. 


— 


RUPTURED UTERUS. 


The subject in question was a powerful cart mare, 
une years old. On Saturday night, about 12.30 I 
vas fetched to her with the information that she was 
“after foaling.” On my arrival I found her down 
vith about 15 inches of the uterus protruding from 
the vulva. I told the owner I thought it was a hope- 
“8 case, but being a valuable mare I would do my 
t. On manual exploration I discovered the foal 
"s presented with the off hock in the passage, lying 
warly on its side. I secured the hock, and after 
~ little trouble got a line round the fetlock, and 
en brought the limb into the passage. I then 
oe Several ineffectual efforts to do ditto with the 
bck limb, and finally decided to deliver with that 
recone Whilst operating the mare appeared to 
bed very heavily, yet I noticed the pressure on my 
and arm was not nearly so severe as is usual in 
<q cases. To cut a long story short, the foal came 
Y comparatively easily but was immediately fol- 
I 2 the whole of the uterus. On examining 
om that the os was not dilated at all, but 
sal © protruded portion was one of the horns with 
Some ten inches in length, through which, of 
la. had been working. 


for such a phenomenon. I need scarcely add it is 
the first such case I have met with in my necessarily 
limited experience, and my reason for recording it is 
in the sincere hope some older practitioner may be 
able so to do. 

My belief is, taking into consideration the facts 
mentioned, viz., the protruded horn, the absence of 
that severe straining which one would expect to feel 
with such a mare, and the facility with which the 
uterus came away in a mass, that its ligaments had 
all given way before I arrived. I suppose such a 
thing would be possible, but would it be probable ? 

I perhaps ought to say that the mare had been 
worked up to tea-time, and was a month or more be- 
fore her time. She died about half-an-hour after 


delivery. 
M.R.C.V.S. 
Assistant with Mr. A. B. Mepp, Holbeach. 


ON THE PATHOGENESIS OF TETANUS. 
By M. Tryssanpier. 


TRANSMISSIBILITY OF TETANUS BY THE DIGESTIVE TRACT, 
IN MAN AND ANIMALS. 


The particular object I have in view in addressing 
my confréres is to induce further research and fresh 
observations on this still obscure subject ; especially 
obscure when we attempt to explain the genesis of 
that form that we are in the habit of considering as 
idiopathic or spontaneous, either in man or animals. 
I cannot disguise from myself that the opinion most 
widely held amongst physicians and veterinarians is 
not in the direction of the views that I suggest. We 
do not yet consider tetanus as one of those virulent 
maladies, infectious in all substances, similarly to 
charbon, glanders, and others. Clinical observation, 
and the experiences of the laboratory have not up to 
the present been sufficiently numerous or conclusive 
to give rise to such an opinion. Nevertheless I may 
state that there is not a perfect concordance between 
them, and that an attentive examination of them 
leaves a doubt in the mind. 

In a note in the Bolletino della Academia Medica di 
Roma, 1888-89, M. Sormani, after numerous exper- 

iences made with a perfected culture establishes the 
following conclusions :— 

(1) That the tetanic virus introduced by the 

digestive tract, even in notable quantity, and in the 

most susceptible animals, exercises no pathogenic 

influence. 

(2) That the virus is not destroyed either by the 

gastric or intestinal juices, for the feces of animals 

which have ingested the virus still carry infective 

properties. 

(3) That the flesh of tetanic animals may be eaten 

with impunity. 

Taking as the basis of my thesis, the second of 

these conclusions, and starting with the first one, I 

ask, does the virus indeed exercise no pathogenic 

effect if introduced by way of the digestive tract ? 

We might be inclined to admit this if we could con- 


hot pretend to be able to assign any reason 


(Read at the meeting of the Société Vét. Méd. Pratique, 
Paris, on March 14th.) 
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sider the mucous membrane as never offering any 
solution of continuity, presenting no lesion—no 
weakening, no wound. But the rarity of the contrary 
condition has not been demonstrated, and against the 
conclusions of M. Sormani, I set the opinion of 
some very clever experimenters and a fair number of 
clinical observations. . 

Dr. Guelpa wrote in 1889 (Bulletin de la Socidté 
de médecine pratique) ‘*‘ We know, by the experiences 
of Rietsch in particular and of several others, that 
the tetanus bacillus (of Nicolaier) is to be found in 
hay, in the earth, in walls, etc. Is it surprising 
then that infection is sometimes introduced through 
the digestive tract and that, as happens with charbon 
and tuberculosis, it is by the intestinal mucous that 
the poisoning is effected ; with the concurrence be 
it understood of predisposing causes, of which I place 
those of a rheumatic character in the first line.”’ 


Clinical observations. The presence of a large 
number of the tetanic bacillus having been demonstrat- 
ed in the feces of a horse affected with so-called spon- 
taneous tetanus, M. Chicoli set himself to examine 
the forage. The daily ration consisted of bran, 
green food, and straw, (chaff?). The examination 
of the bran and straw gave negative results, but in 
the water in which the green stuff was washed, 
carrying the earth from the axils of the leaves, was 
the bacillus, with a great quantity of spores. 

In a similar case M. Nicolai examined the earth 
floor of the stable, then the hay, and the oats. Re- 
sults, first two negative : in an infusion of the oats 
bacilli in all stages of development. Several days 
after a fresh sample of the same oats gave a similar 
result. 

Dr. Buisson writes :—‘‘I was informed by M. 
Richard, veterinarian at Aniche, that he had in his 
infirmary a horse affected with spontaneous tetanus. 
The most careful examination disclosed no external 
wound; wherever the least inequality of surface was 
detected the hair was carefully shaved off, but not a 
scratch was discovered. Two days later M. Richard 
reported that the horse was dead, and that he had 
discovered a small wound at the base of the tongue, 
caused by the bit.” 

M. Verneuil adds to this “that he knew of an 
analagous case in the practice of M. Cann, veterin- 
arian at Thorigny. It occurred in a cow, said to 
have died of ‘spontaneous tetanus,’ but at the 
autopsy a wound in the esophagus was found.” 

If inoculation can take place at the entrance to the 
alimentary canal there is nothing to prevent it 
oceurring at any point between that and its terminal 
orifice. 

M. Chicoli reports a case of an artillery horse 
showing no traumatic lesion, and which had never 
ailed before; but on examination of the feces soon 
after excretion it was remarked that they were rather 
hard, and covered with a light coating of transparent 
mucus, which under the microscope showed spots of 
blood. This, it was held, showed that the tetanus 
had been preceded by intestinal catarrh with erosion 
of the mucous membrane. 

M. C-—, one of my friends, an Army Vet., at 
Paris, had a case in a troop horse, following intestinal 
congestion and colic. It was impossible to discover 


any external wound on the body of the animal. The 
horse died from tetanus, but unfortunately there was 
no autopsy. 

M. Merlin details 17 cases of tetanus in man asa 
sequel to stomach affections. (la Loire Medicale, 
Nov. 1890). 

Dr. Morvan cites a case as following typhoid 
fever. 

Wallace (Lancet 1882, IT, p. 218) reports 280 cases 
of ‘spontaneous tetanus,” in 24 of which—nearly 
10 per cent—the malady showed itself in persons 
who had been attacked by dysentery. 

In face of these observations, and doubtless many 
others will follow more careful observation, can it be 
said that ‘‘ tetanic virus introduced into the digestive 
tract does not exercise any pathogenic influence ” ? 

Translated from La Presse Vétérinaire. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


SOUTH DURHAM AND NORTH YORKSHIRE. 
VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


A meeting of this Association was held in the North 
Eastern Hotel, Darlington, on Friday, March 9th, 1894, 
at 4 p.m. Mr. J. G. Deans, president, in the chair. 
There were also present Messrs. F. R. Stevens, W. T. 
Briggs, C. G. Hill, G. J. Harvey, C. T. Holmes, and W. 
N. Dobbing, Darlington; Jno. Nettelton and Alex. 
Neish, Northallerton; P. Snaith and H. H. Roberts, 
Bishop Auckland; G. E. Gibson, Ferryhill ; and W. 
Avde, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Apologies for non-attendance were received from the 
following gentlemen :—Professors Walley and Williams; 
Thos. Greaves, and J. E. Peele. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

Mr. SnarTH produced a calculus which was taken from 
a horse which had died from stoppage of the bowels, 
having been ill five six days. It weighed 2Ib. Joz. 
The animal was not kiown to have suffered previously 
from colic. The bowels where the calculus was found 
were sacculated. 

Mr. Briaes stated that he had taken five from an old 
horse, their aggregate weight being 6lb. 502. 

Mr. Deans related some cases of synovitis and ce “1 
litis met with recently, and asked the opinion of the 
members respecting them. hich 

Mr. Briaes then put the following question of w 
notice had been given: “Is it advisable to a a 
jects which are not strictly in order to be forwarde 
the various journals for publication.” by Mé 

After considerable discussion it was proposed Be all 
Neish, seconded by Mr. Roberts and carried, 
matters be sent to the journals for publication untes 
objection be raised at the time. 

The charges of unprofessional conduct brought pe! bo 
member of the Association against another were § 
amicably. 

tral Veterinary Society suggesting that the “om Sivid 
Benevolent and Defence Asseciation should sey 
into two separate associations with a view to — ‘ded to 
popularity and — its membership, 1t was 
take no action in the matter. r by 

A paragraph having been read from a a y 
the Secretary stating that no place 
been appointed by the Board of Agricu tur 
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of Professor Brown who had retired, and that Major 
Tennant had been appoiuted principal (Diseases of 
Animals Division.) 

Mr. Roserts proposed that this Association express 
its indignation at the treatment received at the hands of 
the President of the Board of Agriculture in appoint- 
ing a gentleman unconnected with the veterinary pro- 
fession to take charge and act in the carrying out of the 
Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, he not having had 
the requisite training for that purpose. 

The PresipENT seconded the resolution which was 
carried unanimously and it was decided to send a copy of 
it not only to the veterinary journals but to the Field, 
Live Stock Journal, and North British Agriculturist. 

The PRESIDENT asked the permission of the members 
tohold the next meeting at Bishop Auckland, which was 
granted, and the time fixed for 3.30 p.m. _ 

After a vote of thanks had been passed to the Presi- 
dent for his conduct in the chair, the meeting ter- 
minated. 

W. Aon. Sec. 


THE SCOTTISH METROPOLITAN VETERINARY 
MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The anuual meeting and dinner was held in the 
London Hotel, Edinburgh, March 14th, Mr. J. Hutton, 
F.R.C.V.S., presiding, through the indisposition of Pro- 
fessor Owen Williams, President of the Society. 

Present :—Principal W. Williams, New Veterinary 
College; Professor Wm. McCall, Veterinary College, 
Glasgow ; Richard Rutherford, F.K.C.V.S., Edinburgh ; 
John Hutton, F.R.C.V.S.. Kelso; W. D. Connochie, 
Selkirk; James Thomson, Aberdeen ; J. Cameron, Ber- 
wick-on-Tweed ; Alexander Pottie, Paisley : Veterinary- 
Major Moore, 12th Lancers ; J. Counochie, Ayton, Ber- 
Wickshire ; Borthwick, Jun., Kirkliston ; Aitken, Jun., 
Dalkeith, Professors Hunter, De Jongh, and Bradley, 
New Veterinary College ; W. Young, Esq., Editor North 
British Agriculturist. Visitors :--Messrs. W. D. Luglis, 
J. McArthur, J. Spruell, P. R. Simpson, T. R. Mulcahy, 
and J. Nuttall. 

Principal WitutAMs read a paper on “ Cruelty to 
animals and methods for its Prevention,” which was to 

have been given by Professor W. O. Williams. There 
was a difficulty, it was pointed out, in defining the 
difference between the necessary and the non-necessary 
infliction of pain. It would not be cruel, for instance, 
toride a horse to death to save one’s own life, but it 
vould be ernel to do so from mere wantonness. Again, 
would be cruel to work a lame horse belonging to a 
Wealthy owner, but would it be cruel to allow such a 
rse to work, if upon its exertions a family of poor 
people were entirely dependent for their support? He 
speeented that first aid instruction should be given to 
“ose who had to do with the lower animals, on the same 
. a. though, of course, not so elaborate, as that given 
a classes. The amount of ignorance dis- 

wv by a crowd standing round a fallen horse in a 

ae street was wonderful, more particularly among 
who were supposed to be horsemen. He 
mr hme the police should be instructed how to 
oye nt essly injured animal out of agony, provided, 
should th? they had the owner’s consent. Why, too, 
tty for 4 nf not have an ambulance waggon in a large 

conelind of injured animals from the streets ! 
he _ by commenting upon the cruelty caused 
eee cers of the Society for the Prevention of 
y to animals insisting upon animals being taken 


one parti 
surgeon, who perhaps lived 


Principal Wruur1aMs having finished reading the paper, 
made a few observations on his own account. He wished 
to refer to a question that was coming prominently 
before the public at the present time, and that was the 
proposed Veterinary College for Ireland. He had been 
in Ireland lately, and he could bring before them 
opinions of veterinary surgeons he had met there. Not 
a single member of the profession had been consulted on 
the matter, and everyone was opposed to a college in 
Dublin. A college instituted on the lines proposed 
would be disastrous to the practitioners in Dublin. It 
was proposed to found it on the same lines as the 
London College, where, as they knew, any subscriber of 
two guineas could get a number of horses up to twenty 
treated for nothing. London was a large place, and the 
College did not inflict such injury on practitioners there 
as it might do in smaller cities. He did not object to 
Irishmen having a college in Dublin, but the objected to 
pay his share towards the foundation of an opposition 
shop. He contended that this proposed college was 
simply a sop for political purposes. He thought they 
should take some steps with regard to the matter. 

Mr. Rutuerrorp, Edinburgh, said he cordially agreed 
with Professor Williams in reference to the proposed 
“move” in Ireland. It would be a piece of the grossest 
injustice to establish in Ireland or anywhere else a 
veterinary college to be assisted with funds from the 
Imperial revenue. They must bear in mind that no 
funds from the Imperial revenue found their way to any 
of the existing colleges. It was neither more nor less 
than subsidising a private school to compete with schools 
already established and dving the work of the profession 
well. He hoped a solid opposition would rise up and 
would reach the Government as to the views of the 
practitioners in Scotland and elsewhere on the matter. 
There was janother point. They had no guarantee in 
the prospectus whether this was to be a diploma 
granting body or not. If £15,000 or any sum 
were to be given to Ireland an equal amount should in 
equity be given to the already existing schools in Scot- 
land and in London. With regard to the Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, he thought it was 
doing a lot of good. No practitioner could say that 
they had not driven off the streets of Edinburgh, for 
instance, a large number of horses that formerly used to 
be seen working. There was a different state of matiers 
now. But that was not the only form of cruelty, and they 
would yet hava to direct their attention to a large num- 
ber of others. He deprecated the officers of the Society 
compelling lame horses to walk to a particular veterinary 
surgeon for examination, no matter how far that surgeon 
might live from the scene of the accident. Mr. Ruther- 
ford next referred to horses meeting with accidents in 
the streets. Only the other night he saw a horse lying 
for nearly three hours on the streets. He advocated 
as a remedy for such a state of matters the providing of 
a suitable ambulance for the removal of injured horses 
either by the magistrate or the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. This Society received 
large subscriptions and donations, 1t would be a grace- 
full act’ for it to pay back some of this money in the 
way of providing such ambulances. 

Professor McCatt, Glasgow, said he had listened with 
great pleasure to the remarks made by Principal 
Wiliiams and Mr. Rutherford. The idea of ambulance 
waggons for the purpose of conveying injured animals 
off the streets was a good one. It was sometimes, he 
said, difficult to say when cruelty was perpetrated. Here 
was a poor man with a horse, and having a wifs and 
family depending upon his exertions. Because a super- 
ficial wound might be seen on the horse, one might say 
it was cruelty to work the animal. But in many 
such cases that horse might be better working than 
standing idle in the stable and being indifferently fed 
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until the wound healed. He did not want anyone to 
think for one moment that he thought the lower animals 
should not be attended to, and that they ought to be 
made to work though they had sores. He only wished 
to point out that frequently a horse might be better 
working than standing idle. In regard to the Irish 
Veterinary College, he had not the slightest objection 
to a College being founded in Ireland. He was agree- 
able it should be founded to-morrow, providing in the 
founding of that institution they did no harm to existing 
institutions. If the Government was prepared to devote 
a certain sum of money for the welfare of veterinary 
science in Ireland, then they should be prepared to 
devote the same sum to Scotland and England. If that 
were done he had not a word of objection. He might 
say that it might be to him a serious matter if a college 
were founded and endowed in Ireland. In the Veterin- 
ary College in Glasgow there was a large proportion of 
Irish students. Of course if the question was one of 
general good he did not think that the interest of a 
single individual should be considered. But if the 
Government endowed a veterinary college in Ireland 
and did nothing for the profession in Scotland and 
England, then he thought they had adopted a very cne- 
sided policy which could not recommend itself to any 
fair and untiassed mind. [f this college was founded, 
he hoped they would never attempt to give to it the 

ower of granting a diploma, because it would do an 
incalculable amount of harm. At the present moment 
they were in the position that the students of Edinburgh, 
for instance, could not turn round to the students of 
Glasgow and say “I belong to an institution whose 
prestige is greater than yours, or “ My diploma carries 
more influence than yours.” Neither could the students 
of London College turn round and say they pussessed a 
greater amount of influence than the students of Edin- 
burgh or Glasgow by virtue of the diploma they held. 
The diploma granted in Edinburgh or Glasgow was the 
same as the diploma granted in London. He believed 
if they polled the profession to-morrow, 90 per cent. 
would object to any other body than the one at present 
granting diplomas, and he hoped if any attempt was 
made to constitute a licensing body in the present case 
the profession would rise up against it. 

Mr. THompson, Aberdeen, said the subject of cruelty 
to animals wasa very large one, and had to be studied 
from different points of view. He thoroughly agreed 
with Mr. Rutherford with regard te the providing of 
suitable ambulances for the conveyance of injured ani- 
mals off the streets, and concurred with the remarks of 
Principal Williams and Professor McCall in reference to 
the veterinary college in Ireland. If he had his way he 
would say centralise the colleges they had; let thein have 
large public cliniques, and let them have their professors 
thoroughly subsidised from an independent source. 

Mr. Portts, Paisley, said the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals at one time caused a good 
deal of ill-feeling by sometimes instituting prosecutions 
when these were not required. But in this respect 
matters had been greatly improved. He had also seen 
great cruelty caused to mF ae by travelling them great 
distances to special veterinary surgeons. Frequently 
he had known of horses being walked all the way from 
Paisley to Glasgow for that purpose. With regard to 
the college in Ireland, he was at one with the previous 
speakers. He could not see why any Government should 
give £15,000 to Ireland and nothing to Scotland at all. 

hat would be very unfair. As far as he knew, the pro- 
fession was not actually wanting the college. They 
knew perfectly well that an institution of the kind re- 
quired. more than an endowment ; it required efficient 
men, and, of course, students. He thought that the 
members should oppose the proposal. 

Mr. Peter Morr, Secretary, said they had heard many 


very appropriate remarks regarding the question of pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals. He was of opiniou that 
ambulance waggons for animals were as necessary ag 
ambulance waggons for human beings, and surely they 
would be the means of preventing a vast amount of pain 
in the lower animals, for the prevention of which the 
society was constituted. He could not forget a scene he 
and Mr Rutherford witnessed in a busy thoroughfare a 
short time ago. Two butchers’ horses, in vans, had run 
into each other at a street crossing. One horse was 
lying, with its off fore-leg nearly severed from its body, 
and the scapula broken into pieces by the collision with 
the opposing van shaft ; the other horse lay alongside, 
helpless from paralysis. For want of an ambulance, 
these animals had to lie on the streets for hours, there 
being no way of getting them removed. Cases of that 
kind were frequent in large cities like Edinburgh. The 
question of providing ambulances in cities was a crying 
one, and the suggestion of the president shonld be acted 
upon, and he thought the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals should expend part of the money 
so freely contributed to it; in that direction. 

Mr. Cameron, Berwick-on-Tweed, said it would be 
comparatively easy in large cities to get ambulances, but 
it was a different matter in small towns. He thought in 
all cases where the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals intended to prosecute, notice of their inten- 
tion should be at once given to the parties interested. 
Sometimes weeks passed before the slightest intimation 
was given, and then at the last moment a summons was 
issued. With reference to the Irish question, or the 
college question, he thought it was a step in the right 
direction, and he certainly bad no objection to it. He 
did not see why they should object in the slightest to 
Ireland getting this money. They should go in for the 
same thing in Scotland. 

Veterinary-Major Moors, Piershill, thought they 
could not have a college in Ireland unless it was worked 
ou the same lines as the existing colleges. But putting 
aside the question of money, it was for the profession to 
be up and doing. Let them lay their views before 
Government, and don’t let them create a college in 
Ireland that would give a diploma short of the diploma 
they had at present ; otherwise it would be ruination 
to the profession. The suggestion for the provision of 
ambulance waggons was a good one, and should ve largely 
taken up throughout the country. 

Mr. Connocatz, $elkirk, said if [rishmen wanted 
college let them have it; but the idea of subsidising 1t 
with Government money was nonsensical. They 
examples in Principal Williams and Professor McCall of 
what could be done unaided. ; 

Mr. Youna, Dundee, said some of the things done by 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Anim 
arose through the ignorance of some of their officers. 
For instance, there were soine cases of lameness 1 
horses where the lameness was merely mechanical, = 
the animal suffered no pain. [n such cases an inspec a 
often thought that because an animal hadan impedimen’ 
in its walk it must necessarily be suffering pain, iif 
prosecution often followed. It was necessary to 
entiate between the two kinds of lameness. h they 

Professor pE Jona, Edinburgh, said 
might have a college in Ireland students wou aan 
come over to Edinburgh and Glagow, because hs 
towns were famous for the teaching of veterinary ae ad 
But he would object to the proposed 
diploma-granting body. If allowed to grant 1 oe d 
would be ruinous to the profession, and it 8 
strongly opposed in every way possible. 
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this it was stated that the bone was that ofa colt 23 
years old, which exhibits a fracture of the head with a 
considerable amount of deposit surrounding it. About 
18 months ago I was called upon to see the animal, which 
was noticed to be a little stiff. [ examined the leg, and 
found the animal to be much pained on pressure being 
applied over the hip joint. There was very little to be 
seen in the lameness, only a slight stiffness. [ had him 
tied up in a stall and ordered the usual treatment of 
fomentations and a stimulating liniment to be applied. 
[called again in a few days and found him better, but 
still continued the liniment and rest. About a fortnight 
afterwards I was informed that he was stiffagain. When 
[saw him this time I applied a good sharp blister over 
the hip, and after it subsided I found very little im- 
provement. We kept him confined a long time, thinking 
that rest would repair the injury, but he gradually be- 
came worse. I applied several blisters and setons, but 
got no encouragement. He was turned out to grass, just 
toran and take his chance, as [ informed the owner that 
Ithought the case was incurable. About six months 
ago | was looking over some young stock in the same 
field, and when approaching this colt, he moved off 
slowly and I distinctly heard (fur the first time) a crepi- 
tating sound. I now made up my mind that a fracture 
had taken place. 1 advised the owner to destroy him, 
but the animal being young he thought he would still 
keep him. The colt was tied up again, but got no better, 
and it was only about a week ago I obtained permission 
to destroy him. I found the fractured femur with a 
false joint, and the head projecting in the acetabulum so 
firm that we could scarcely dislodge it. The aceiabulum 
was completely fractured, and this would account for the 
sharp jerking felt when the hand was placed on the 
anterior spine of the ilium. There was extensive atrophy 
of the surrounding muscles. In this case the animal was 
always able to place his foot on the ground and put 
weight on the limb. , 

After being examined by the members, the specimen 
was handed over to the charge of Professor Williams. 


Moss Litter. 


Principal WILLIAMs made a statement with regard to 
the use of moss litter fur bedding purposes. The im- 
pression, he said, was growing that peat moss might con- 
tain the germ, and be a cause of tetanus. Of course, he 
admitted it was a splendid bedding, and he had used it 
largely himself. 

Professor McCaxu thought they should be careful in 
aly statements made with regard to the matter. Speak- 
ing from his own experience in Glasgow, he was not able 
say thathe had traced a single case of tetanus to the 
peat moss. 

Mr. Rurnerrorp said he had recently a bad case of 
etanus from wounds on peat moss. The apvimal after- 
wards stood on sawdust, and recovered ; but he would 
tot say that proved the peat moss produced the disease. 

* must say, however, that there were cases in which he 
did hot approve of moss as a bedding, and he never now 
permitted its use in infections disease, because he 

ved, as the result of his experience clinically, that it 
"84 suitable nidus for keeping mischief about a stable. 

‘te was, of course, less risk, it might be none at all, 
here the moss was removed as soon as soiled. That 
nik, however, he preferred to avoid in such cases, and in 
ey one instance he thought his caution had been 


aes Cameron said he had no experience of peat moss. 
sy plenty of straw, and he had had plenty of 


Mt. Tromso said he had experience of peat moss in 
He haa” stables, having used it for a number of years. 
‘¢ had three cases of tetanus within a period of 


They must really have some direct facts demonstrated 
unmistakeably before they denounced peat litter. 

Major Moore spoke to having had cases of tetanus 
where the animals had uo straw, but only mother earth 
to lie on. 

Mr. Morr moved a vote of thanks to the chairman for 
presiding. 

Professor McCautn seconded. He was sorry tu see 
they were asleep in Glasgow. The West of Scotland 
Veterinary Association had done good work at one time. 
Then somehow or other it went to sleep for a number of 
years. It had afterwards re-awakened, but it had taken 
another fit. He hoped his friend, Mr. Pottie, would do 
something to wake it up. 

Mr. Parris said he had a suggestion, and he thought 
it might be taken up. He asked if there was any possi- 
bility of having the societies united. He knew a great 
number in the West of Scotland who would be glad to 
join a society of that kind. They could then hold 
their meetings sometimes in Glasgow and sometimes in 
Edinburgh. 

Mr. RurHerrorp said it had been mooted that they 
wight move westward, but they were afraid of the sus- 
ceptibilities of the western veterinary surgeons ; other- 
wise long ere this they would have been found meeting 
in Glasgow. 

Mr. Morr said in sending out invitations to the meet- 
ings, he always included a large number of Glasgow 
veterinary surgeons, but he never received a_ reply. 
That was very discouraging. He sent out at least a 
hundred circulars to the professivon, including the mem- 
bers of the society, and he only got twenty replies. Ten 
of these were acceptances, and ten were refusals. Atthe 
same time he would be very pleased indeed to call a 
meeting in Glasgow if the profession there would support 
them. 

Principal WriviaMs said he thought the amalgamation 
question was worthy of consideration. 

The meeting then terminated, and the members after- 
wards dined together. 


Pretrer Morr, Hon. Sec. 


ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE V.M.A. 


A meeting of the above was held at the College on 
Wednesday, April 7th. The chair was taken by Mr. 
Freer, who also introduced an interesting case of fracture 
of the metatarsal bone in the horse, without displacement 
for severa] days. 

An essay on “ Specific Arthritis’? was then read by 
Mr. Roberts. The essayist ‘had taken great trouble -in 
preparing his paper on this important subject, and many 
of those present took part in the discussion which en- 
sued. The meeting terminated with votes of thanks to 
the essayist and chairman. 

R. Over, Assist. Sec. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT 


Veterinary-Lieutenant I. J. Lawson (4th Hussars) 
embarked for Egypt, 6th. inst., to replace Veterinary- 
Captain E. E. Bennett, who exchanges for home 
service. 

Veterinary-Major J. K. Grainger has been trans- 
ferred from Aldershot to Dublin for duty with the 
3rd Hussars. 
Veterinary-Captain W. A. Crow and Veterinary- 
Lieut. J. H. Jackson arrived from India on the 27th 


months—two on muss litter and one on straw. 


ultimo on six month’s leave of absence. 
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EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 
DARWINISM AND RACE PROGRESS. 
By J. Berry Hayorart, M.D., &c., 
Professor of Physiology, University College, Cardiff. 


DisEAsk AND NATURAL SELECTION. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen,—We saw in the last 
lecture that racial change may be produced, firstly, by 
those who are most suited to their surroundings having a 
better chance in the struggle for life than those less 
suited, and, secondly, by the effect of the environment 
upon the germinal cells in cases where constitutional 
blood alterations are produced in the body of the parent. 
Amongst the most important environmental agencies 
which are capable of setting up constitutional change 
are small unicellular and microscopic vegetable cells, 
which under certain conditions gain access to the body, 
multiply there, and cause in one way or another more 
or less severe general and local symptoms. These w-icro- 
organisms are of many varieties, and each variety is 
capable of setting up its own peculiar disturbance. The 
disturbance set up by one kind we call small-pox, that 
arising from another kind cholera, and so on. Now, the 
very curious point comes out that in most of those dis- 
eases, although the composition of the blood is profound- 
ly altered, and many of the tissues undergo marked 
change, this change, fortunately for us, is quite of a 
temporary character, and when the attack is over there 
is only one test which will enable us to say that the body 
is not just in the same condition as it was before. This 
test is that the body cannot be infected for a long time, 
if at all again, by the same micro-organism. At one 
time this immunity was thought by the followers of M. 
Pasteur to be due to an exhaustion of the special food 
required for the nourishment of the especial micro- 
organism ; or M. Chauveau and his school held that 
during their sojourn in their body they developed some 
noxious substance inimical to their race. The more 
recent views of Metschnikoff and his school would rather 

int to a curious selective process taking place among 
an army of cells living in the blood and tissues, termed 
phagocytes. During an attack of fever the micro- 
organisms are attacked by these phagocytes, the weaker 
phagocytes are killed in the combat, and if their stronger 
and more efficient brothers are victorious these fill the 
body with a race of victors, hardy against any fresh in- 
roads of the invaders, If this picture of animal life and 
struggle in miniature, this storm in a teacup, be true, 
as seems in some cases to be exceedingly probable, we 
need assume no further change in any of the body cells 
after an attack, say, of scarlet fever has passed away, 
provided that no complications have arisen. The germ 
cells, t00, seem to get off scot-free, and after such a fever 
the individual is unaffected—except in one particular— 
as a race-producer. This one effect, not to his or her 
disadvantage, is once agaiu one of immunity, for the 
children are less liable to attacks of the same disease. 
The facts here are very interesting and worth our pass- 
ing attention. Small-pox or measles carried by infec- 
tion to arace of men not previously exposed to these 
diseases commits ravages which are truly: terrible, and 
white men brought into contact with malaria and yellow 
fever suffer to an immeasurably greater extent than do 
races living where these diseases are endemic and where 
they have been for generations exposed to their ravages. 
To give in figures some exact indication of this difference 
let me quote John S. Billings, who states that, while the 
deaths trom malaria among the black population are 

only 0-24 per cent., that among the recent white settlers 


in Sierra Leone is 47 per cent., a truly terrible mor. 
tality. 

We have, as the result of the action upon mankind o: 
the micro-organisms already mentioned, a coustitutional 
disturbance which leaves behind, as its sole relic, indi- 
vidual and race immunity. It was at ove time held that 
this race immunity was the result of hereditary trans- 
mission, that the parents were rendered immune, and that 
they transmitted this immunity to their children. Now 
it is conceivable that this may be. So far as we have 
seen, the blood is affected in these diseases, and there- 
fore the germinal cell may be affected too. There is, 
however, no reason to believe that this is the case, for 
the facts can be explained in a much better way. Ina 
community you have innate variations, some individuals 
resisting, others yielding to, an epidemic of fever. If 
the failure or success of an individual depends upon the 
innate combative qualities of his phagocytes, it is fair to 
assume that an individual who succumbs to the disease 
does so because his phagocytes are not equal to the war 
they are called upon to wage. That individual will 
perish, while his companion with more resisting 
phagocytes will live and have children with the invate 
quality of having resisting phagocytes. In this waya 
community will in several generatious have undergone 
at the hands of the microbe a process of selection, and 
only those strains will be foand alive who are able in 
some measure to resist its inroads. As we may readily 
explain these cases by selection it is unnecessary to 
assume that the germ cells are affected by the constitu- 
tional symptoms produced by the microbes of this class 


of infectious diseases, including let us say, measles, ayphili 
small-pox, chicken-pox, scarlet fever, typhus tever, and measle 
typhoid fever. These microbes, living in the healthy the str 
body, in an uncomplicated case pass away and leave no readily 
trace behind except upon the quality of the phagocyte acquire 
army, and the race is altered in respect to the particular aud its 
microbe to which it is rendered partially immune. If, tnetly 
then, as is extremely probable, say in the next hundred As s¢ 
years, we shall altogether banish this group of microbes tion by 
from Europe, we must not except to see any racial im- though 
provement ; nay, rather the reverse. During an attack, tome in 
for instance, of measles, although life or death may de- @ these d 
pend chiefly on the power of the phagocytes to resist and parative 
destroy the microbes, any concomitant weakness may becessa 
decide the case so that these diseases to a certain extent and cor 
are race-improvers, inasmuch as they prevent a larger organs, 
number of weak thgu of strong children from growing t ~ clos 
maturity and contributing to the production of the next ttle, a 
generation. There are others microbes which, in addi- J ted wea 


tion to the production of blood changes, have a eo ~ a8 
and lasting effect upon many of the tissues of the body. @1 


Such are the microbes of leprosy and syphilis. 
terrible ravages that the microbe of leprosy 18 eapab sbi q all ki 
effecting are appreciated only by those who 10 aoe Ope wit 
or elsewhere have visited those death-houses now fr q 7 me 
nately to be found in but one or two parts of — ‘s , rh 
Strange to say, the germ cells do not seem to be reache’, mm. 


and this loathsome disease is not transmitted trom Le 
parent to child. A disease of medisval, not _ m angen 
Europe, we need not discuss its action on ract he ss 
more than to say that, hideous as are its aspects, hile the 

be looked upon as a friend to humanity ; for, W 


microbe of typhoid fever will attack a man who ism 4 Rauine 
healthy and in healthy surroundings—exceP 
for the microbe that lives in his the ndi- 
leprosy feeds upon those who are debllitated fro lopment ae 
tions under which healthy and strong racial thea 
is impossible. It is a depopulator of advall- th 
nourished districts, and the race recruits ee case Of a? 
tage from those more favourably placed. — In change isan ine, 1 
syphilis serious and often and 
produced as a result of the action | tons of 


this case, to an absolute certainty, 
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duced upon the offspring. Many suppose that this is | 


jne to the transmission of the specific microbe itself 
from the body of one or both of the parents to the 
developing egg. That such a thing is not impossible is 
shown in the case‘of silkworm disease, in which the 
spores are to be found within the egg of the silkworm 
moth. These spores subsequently develop and attack 
the tissues of the grub of the next generation. In 

hilis the same kind of thing no doubt,occurs ; for a 
yphilitic child may subsequently infect the mother or 
wurse during the period of suckling. But there are 
other cases which appear hardly to be explained so 
easily, and we have to assume that the germinal cells are 
themselves changed in some way during their sojourn in 
the parental body. After a certain time the disease is 
so longer capable of transmission by the parents, and the 
children born after this period are likewise incapable of 
infecting those who tend them. We have every reason 
to believe, therefore, that there are no specific germs or 
microbes left in the body of the parent, and that we 
have todo solely with the tissue change, more or less 

anent, produced by the microbes during their resi- 
dence. The children born during this period are fre- 
quently ill-nourished, possess recognisable indications 
ofdisease, and are subject to nervous and other affec- 
tions. 

We have here therefore, for the first time, distinct 
eidence that an obviously acquired constitutional 
disease is transmitted, and that that transmission is in 
wme cases due to a direct effect of the action of the 
nicrobe ypou the germinal cells. The microbe of 
yphilis, unlike the microbe of leprosy, but like that of 
neasles, feeds on healthy blood aud tissue. It attacks 
the strong as well as the weak, and, if the weak more 
radily succumb, the strong and vigorous are more apt to 
aquire it. It is not, therefore, selective, like leprosy, 
aud its capacity of transmission ranks it as a disease dis- 
tuctly inimical to race progress. 

As selection is the race-changer we musi replace selec- 
tion by the microbe, by tne selection of human fore- 
thought. A large number of diseases, due probably to 
wme innate family predisposition, are known to us, Of 
these diabetes, heemophilia, and some others are of com- 

parative rarity and may be left on one side in this 
tecessarily contracted sketch. Others, such as cancer 
aud constitutional weakness of the respiratory and other 
igans, as well as insanity, are frequent enough to merit 
wr close attention. Of cancer we at present know too 
litle, and I propose to leave it on one side. Of inheri- 
dd weakness of special systems we have many examples, 
wueh asa delicate respiratory or digestive mucous mem- 
rune, inherited variations in the mechanism of assimi- 
lation and also gout and obesity—in fact, innate delicacy 
tall kinds, These render their possessor less able to 
‘pe with his natural surroundings, let these be what 
‘ymay. The cold and exposnre necessary to the man- 
and vigour of the strong are to the feeble sources 
danger and misery. Active muscular and mental 
"ttcise, without which the life of the healthy and 
ewe would not be worth living, are to the sickly 
aaaile only with the greatest moderation. Simple 
“od and drink, on which our healthiest citizens are 
ire to the invalid indigestible and coarse, for they 
_ the adjuncts which only riches can buy. It is 
tut, indeed, that the very conditions of our daily 
age if we were to establish a perfectly uniform 
mof State Communism with self-heating houses, 
“ and flannel underclothing all round, would 
by same. An innate organic difference could not 

“ an ideal change be laid aside ; nay, more, the 

type, by its preservation, would certainly in 
Telatively to the stronger. As would naturally be 

ies of the most robust races are bred under cundi- 
such hardship as, while not affecting them, 


diminish considerably the chances of the sickly. The 
“hardy mountaineer ” is a proverbial expression, which, 
otherwise explained, means that with the simple fare 
and cold mountain breezes the race is replenished only 
from the strong. This selection seems to us to be 
fraught with terrible cruelty; we see its effects daily 
around us. By long usage only are we accustomed to 
scenes and tales of sickness and early death, and when 

these problems are put before us in their naked truth- 

fulness we shudder and would fain put them on one side. 

We must remember, however, that by this process racial 

change has taken place. The lower types have given 

place to the higher, and man’s intelligence has grown 

from brutish instinct. We cannot change bad into good ; 

good can prevail only by the elimination of the bad. We 

may wish perhaps that this were otherwise ; but it is 

not, and we have to adapt our actions to what is and 

not to what we shouid like things to be. It is, too, by 

looking these questions straight in the face that we can 

‘ discover how man’s reason may most usefully be used to 

' prevent the suffering which—to use a metaphor—blind 

nature inflicts upon us in order that we may remain 

physically robust. 

Before proceeding further I must pause to guard my- 
self against misconception. It might appear to those 
unaccustomed to a detailed analysis of complicated 
social factors that I am advancing arguments which 
would justify anyone in scattering broadcast the 
microbes of cholera and small-pox, or in leaving un- 
limited whisky in the way of his weakened neighbour in 
order that a rapid extermination of the unfit might 
occur. This is by no means implied in anything that I 
have said, for social problems are of extreme complexity, 
and in any discussion regarding, say, the attitude of 
society towards the genus “ microbe ’”’ it is necessary to 
fix the attention upon one point at a time, and the sole 
point that I have discussed is the selective action of the 
microbe upon the race. These microbes have been 
improving the race in the past, they have been factors 
working for the strength of the race; it by no means 
follows, however, that this action should be permitted to 
them in the future. If we have studied them, have 
followed out their life histories, and can exterminate 
them, then “humanity,” the emotion of all emotions, 
that we have to trust in for race perfection, pleads for 
the sick and suffering, saying, “ Spare these children of 
mine who suffer.” And reason shows that the children 
may be spared, and the microbe destroyed, but that 
something must be done to replace their selective 
agency in order that the children’s children may not 
suffer. 

So far | have not advocated any new departure in the 
way of action ; I have merely taken up and reviewed a 
series of facts, and that from one point of view alone, I 
hope now to indicate what in my own opinion are the 
lines on which successful work may be carried on, and 
how far on these lines it is judicious to work. It is 
/obvious on the face of it that rapid progress or sudden 
‘reform is out of the question, for all organic change is 
_slow; we are not dictators and can only influence others 
| by instruction and advice. On putting before ourselves 
the broad question, “ How can we improve the health of 

the race?” many, in spite of what has already been indi- 
cated, may at once reply that the health of the race is 
being improved, as is shown by the fact that the indi- 
‘vidual living now has on the average a longer life than 
one living twenty years ago. This increased longevity 
does not necessarily imply increased innate healthiness, 
but may, and in point of fact does, imply increased 
amelioration of surroundings alone. No one can deny 
that in our owp country at least our conditions of life 
have during the last twenty or thirty years greatly 
altered for the better ; bread has given place to meat, 
‘cotton to flannel, thatch to slate, and the cesspool to the 
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drain. Workshops have been rendered healthy, cabmen 
are provided with shelters, and employers of labour have 
been rendered liable for the human lives placed in their 
hands. In consequence of this, many sickly ones, who 
in a more primitive community would have died early, 
having dragged their lives into, aud perhaps even 
through the child-bearing period, and the lives of the 
strong have been less prone to attack from the microbe, 
from the dust and impure air of the factory, and from 
accident and exposure. In this way some years or 
months have been added to the lives of the greater num- 
ber of us, so that the death rate is lessened, and an 
infant’s probability of life is longer to-day than it was 
fifty years ago. But our innate healthiness is not by 
any means increased, for freedom from disease does not 
imply robustness of constitution. A robust man who 
as a country parson might live into his eighties might be 
killed in a few years as a glass-worker or miner, and his 
early death in the latter case would not imply that he 
was unhealthy. Again, a man with inherited weakness 
of his lung tissue might be kept alive by the fostering 
care of friends and relatives to a green old age without 
anyone calling him a healthy man. We have absolutely 
no foundation, therefore, for assuming that because the 
average longevity of the race has increased during the 
last half century we are more robust than we were. The 
evidence is quite the other way. From what we have 
already seen it is evident that in innate qualities, 
whether of mind or body, we are dealing with something 
which suffers transmission, and if, as all admit, the 
general conditions of life have improved, and the sickly 
are kept alive as they were not formerly, it follows that 
these sickly oues will have contributed in our century a 
greater proportion of their qualities to the race than in 
any previous century of onr history. We are absolutely 
safe in assuming this, for up to the present time almost 
the only factors which have determined marriage have 
been mutual regard and social considerations. 

People with strong strains of insanity or phthisis 
marry freely, »nd there is at present almost no strong 
public feeling against such a course. The fact of the 
matter is that in less advanced times than the present an 
abundant and ever recruited population was almost the 
determining condition of a nation’s existence. The de- 
population produced by war and zymotic disease was so 
dreadful that nations with great fertility alone survived. 
Thus it came about that all minor differences were over- 
looked in the one great necessity, that of keeping up a 
population large enough to resist extinction or to make 
conquest. The problem of sickly, diseased offspring had 
not arisen, for all such died in infancy, and the man was 
most blessed who had the greatest number of children. 
No sin or disgrace as attached to the begetting of chil- 
dren destined to incapacity was ireamed of. Now that 
conditions are somewhat changed it is not unnatural that 


‘there should elapse a certain period of time before we 


are prepared to adapt our lives to these new conditions, 
and that we should realise late in the day that we are not 
liable to the black death, or a war of extermination, and 
that this alone alters for us the problem of child pro- 
duction. Thus it is that the sickly and diseased have 
married when they could, without let or hindrance, and 
may with certainty be assumed to have by so much the 
more produced a race deterioration amongst us. 

The tendency of events is, therefore, to remove selec- 
tive agencies, whereby people escape death and live in 
greater numbers through the child-bearing period into 
their forties. Nowthis has been going on to a marked 
extent in the past and appears to be continuing, and I 
do not see how we can shirk the fact that preventive 
medicine and civilisation between them have already 
deteriorated in a marked degree the healthy vigour of 
ourrace. If things continue in their present course it is 
fair to assume that in a hundred years or so the wretched 
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products of our race—embodiments of every constity. | deni 
tional disorder, transmitted by ancestry from whose . 
ranks the diseased have not been weeded out before the e on 
child-bearing period was over by those natural agencies Pe a 
hitherto free to act—will drag out their lives martyrs to — 
surroundings which they have tried to mould ; they who ~ 
as a race, should have been moulded by their surround. Y ae 
ings. People hardly realise that as regards freedom - 
from selective agents no race of avimals or men have ly ~m 
ever been in the condition in which we find ourselves to- — 
day. The civilisations of Greece and Rome, redundant Pik 
in art and philosophy, were hotbeds of disease, war, and a dee 
famine, while amongst our ancestors there were added to ps 


these selective agencies the exposure to the rigours of a 
northern climate. Preventive medicine is trying a 


unique experiment, and the effect is already discernible The 
—race-decay. But the experiment has gone quite far offendi 
enough and it should be modified to produce a different incline 
result. Why should the microbe select? Why uot exactly 


public humanity and public reason, since selection there 
must be! This appears tv me to be the only possible “Des 
sulution of the difficulty, for it is not to be desired that 


preventive medicine should cease making war upon the the eat 
microbe, provided at the same time that other selective landin 
agencies are used to replace them. Ils it not our duty, lees 
by boldly facing facts and publicly stating them, to ay al 
endeavour to bring about such strong public opinion as rags om 
will force people to look upon the act of giviug birth to Mr Ti 
a diseased child as one of the most cruel of sins! We can, premise: 
however, hardly take a comprehensive view of the whole Agricult 
question without discussing our attitude to the criminal fine the 
class and to those who are incapable. These forma large understa 
section of the community, and must be dealt with. order of 

Weymou 

hotice w; 

BOARD OF AGRICULTURE AND THE PORT OF — 
WEYMOUTH. duly-qua 

Dear Sir, Tight of 
I am forwarding to you, by this post, a copy of The be with 
Southern Times newspaper which contains some interest- measure | 
ing correspondence between Colonel Brymer, M.P., and (2), the G 
the Board of Agriculture, with reference to the closing reside in 
of the Port of Weymouth against importation of Channel they have 


Islands cattle. I hope you will think the letters of the wishe, 
sufficient importance for insertion in your next publi- 
cation of The Veterinary Record. 

You will pr meh | when the request is made that 4 
local veterinary surgeon may be appointed to inspect through 


the cattle at a reduced rate of pay, “ Mr. Gardner regrets toutes wo 
that he would not feel justified in entrusting to either of Would be 
the gentlemen named, the very responsible duties of | the trade. 
Portal Veterinary Inspector, which require for their | be paid pe 
performance, special professional experience of diseases | bot I shou 
not frequently coming under: the notice of veterinary by the 
practitioners.” fed practi 
The above is of interest as showing the opinion Mr. dlace at 
Gardner has of members of the veterinary profession. ; Weymouth 
It would be gratifying and enlightening to know wha inspect 


the diseases are to which these animals are subject, and § td has h 
which are only capable of being detected by the “pee howe 


professional experience’ of the Portal Veterinary Tn aid he jg q 
spector. Are they (the diseases) contracted and Dring, 
ed en voyage or do they lie dormant in the sys” nt a Tinany ye 
of the unfortunate animals ‘only to be brought ld will, 
by the skilful work and piercing eye of the gentle soni tt Present ¢ 
above named? Where does the ‘ Portal Mals in 
Inspector’ acquire his “ special professional — of Work ini 
of diseases not frequently coming under the 1. known “tows, &e 
veterinary practitioners”? Is there a school, “Board 

only to a chosen few, where the inmates can Un hem’ 
peculiar course of training, in which the of to 
mysterious diseases is explained, aud is bainer 


their detection made clear; admittance 
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denied to the ordinary student who intends to go in for 
general practice / 

Sir, I do not often commit myself to writing, but I 
have read some strange things lately ; among others of 
retired half-pay officers as travelling veterinary in- 

ors, of butchers as inspectors of cattle markets and 
cs eer in large towns, and now I am given to 
understand that the veterinary surgeon who makes his 
living by his profession, is not capable of giving a correct 
opinion as to the health of cattle after a sea voyage. 

Like Mr. Bill Nye, of Heathen Chinee fame, I heave 
adeep sigh, and I say “can thisbe?” Thanking you in 
anticipation, Yours faithfully, 

QUERIST. 


The following is the correspondence referred to. The 
offending letter is signed by Mr. Anstruther and we 
incline to think—at any-rate hope—that it does not 
exactly express the sentiments of Mr. Herbert Gardner. } 


“Dear Mr. Gardner,—I have been asked to write to 
you re the withdrawal of the Government Inspector at 
the cattle lairage at Weymouth. It appears that the 
landing of cattle from the Channel Islands has taken 
place for very many years, and that the lairage was 
originally at the Bear Hotel, whence it was changed a 
few years ago to the Quay ; however, in the year 1893 
Mr. Elliott, I believe, was sent down to inspect the 
premises put up by the Weymouth Town Council at the 
Agricultural Department’s suggestion, as well as to de- 
fne the lairage boundaries. These premises were, | 
understand, opposed by Mr. Elliott (according to the 
order of the 1st March), who remained nearly a week at 
Weymouth for that purpose. A few months afterwards 
hotice was sent to the Town Council, who had been to 
il this expense, that the inspector would be withdrawn 
on account of the expense, and that, as there was no 
duly-qualified veterinary surgeon at Weymouth, the 
tight of entry for cattle from the Channel Islands would 
be withdrawn. I should like to point out that this 
measure will prejudice very much (1), the Town Council ; 
(), the Great Western Railway ; (3), the importers who 
wside in the county of Dorset, the Town Council, after 
they have spent a good deal of money in carrying out 
the wishes of the department, the Great Western Rail- 
"ay, who have fitted the steam packets with proper 
«commodation for the trade, and the importers, that 
they will be obliged to have their cattle conveyed either 

ough Southampton or Falmouth, either of which 
toutes would be very much more expensive, as there 
would be no alternative route nor any competition for 
the trade. Now, as to the inspectur, if he is unwilling to 
be paid per head, he may have good reasons for so Coing, 
mt should like to point out that you have been mis. 

by the information that there are nc properly quali- 
practitioners at or near Weymouth. In the first 
¥ at Dorchester, twenty minutes by train from 

‘ymouth, Mr. Barrow, M.R.C.V.S.. is duly qualified 
dinspects all the farming stock in the neighbourhood, 
Doe had great experience in cattle disease. Mr. 

*,M.R.C.V.S., has returned to reside at Weymouth. 


tion the arrangements for the landing of Channel Islands 
cattle at Weymouth, and the step was not takev without 
due notice to the Corporation and after very careful 
enquiring as to whether provision could be made for the 
inspection of the cattle at a cost reasonably proportionate 
to the number landed. With regard to the proposed 
appointment of a veterinary surgeon, resident in Wey- 
mouth, Mr. Gardner regrets that he would not feel justi- 
fied in entrusting to either of the gentlemen named in 
your letter the very responsible duties of Portal Veter- 
inary Inspector, which require for their performance 
special professional experience of diseases not frequently 
coming under the notice of veterinary practitioners ; and 
the appointment of an inspector, not resident in Wey- 
mouth itself, would necessitate an expenditure not less 
than that with which the exchequer was charged prior to 
the 1st instant. Mr. Gardner thinks that you will 
probably agree that the expenditure in question— 
amounting to about 10s. tor every animal landed—the 
inspector remaining at times for several weeks unoccu- 

pied, could not well be defended, and in view of the fact 
that no other arrangements seem feasible for inspection 

with full security for the detection of diseased animals, 
he is sorry that he can hold out nce hope of the restora- 

tion of landing privileges at Weymouth.—Yours truly, 

—— W. AnstruTHER. W. E. Brymer, Esq., 


“ House of Commons Library, February 22nd. Dear 
Mr. Garduer,—I am sorry not to have been able to 
answer your letter before, but 1, too, have been abroad. 
I fear you do not appreciate that portion of my letter 
which relates to properly qualified veterinary surgeons. 
Your department at the present momeut, | believe, call 
in Mr. Barrow for an vpinion in any case of plearo, 
foot-and-mouth, swine fever, and he makes returns to 
your department. Surely he is competent to examine a 
cow which has endured four and a-half hours’ sea 
journey? May 1 communicate your letter to the Dorset 
County Council, as | think it would be as well for them 
to know that there is no one in this neighbourhood who 
is competent todo their work, unless, of course, your 
department has already done so. I submit that there 
are competent veterinary surgeons living at either 
Dorchester or Weymouth who would be willing to under- 
take the inspection of cattle at the port of Weymouth 
for less than half now paid. Forgive me if | press this 
matter, but I feel that an injustice is being done to the 
public, the railway company, and the Town Council in 
having the port closed after so many years.—Yours &c., 
W. E. Brymer.” 


The following was Mr. Gardner’s reply :— 


“ Board of Agriculture, 4, Whitehall Place, 8.W., March 
2nd, 1894. Dear Sir,—Mr. Gardner desires me to write 
in reply to yours of February 22nd. He would have 
supposed that the fact that Mr. Barrow is’ resident at 
Dorchester and not at Weymouth would prevent him 
from undertaking the work of inspection at Weymouth 
at the same cost to the Exchequer as is incurred at other 
ports, where, although the trade in cattle is small, a 


nie qualified in every way. Besides these there is 
bry w& M.R.C.V.S., who has resided in Weymouth | 
auy years, and I should imagine that either of these | 
tt willingly undertake the task for much less than is 
mews expended. [ am informed that in 1892 306 | 
. Aa 56 days were imported. I should think that | 
Jor, wight be very satisfactorily done for £60 or £70. 
ous, &e., W. E. Brymer.” 
Board 
met Sir 
tei, that it was with great reluctance taat Mr. 
* found himself compelled to bring to a termina- | 


veterinary surgeon qualified for this special work is 
available on the spot. Even if this is not so, much in- 
convenience and some danger would attach to the 
arrangement suggested. There is no reason, in Mr. 
Gardner’s opinion, why Mr. Anstruther’s letter of the, 


3lst of January should not be communicated to the 


Dorset County Council, but he believes that the Wey-, 
mouth Town Council and the Great Western Railway 
Company are aware of the position of affairs and have 


of Agriculture, S.W., 3lst Janua 1894. | considered the matter from the point of view which you 
—In reply to your letter of the 18th done 1 | have brought under his notice.—Yours faithfully, Gov- 


rREY R. Benson. W. E. Brymer, Esq., M.P.” 


The Southern Times. 
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PIG POISONING AND THE R:S.P.C.A. 


Dear Sir, 

Allow me to draw your attention to a case of the 
R.S.P.C.A., neglecting to take up and prosecute in a 
charge of cruelty to (in this instance) domesticated 
animals, 

You will see by my evidence as reported in enclosed 
newspaper that I put the society in possession of all the 
facts of this case, but on the main point the Jermyn 
Street officials refused to expend the sum of two or 
three guineas for an analysis of the contents of one of 
the pig’s stomachs which the inspector took to London 
for the purpose, in fact he was told to bury the same. 
And this was the chief link in the chain of evidence 
against the defendant. When the inspector told me 
this, I was so disgusted with the action of the society 
that 1 forwarded the jar to Professor Bayne, with the 
result that salt was found in considerable quantities. 
Fortunately the evidence was all brought out before the 
technical objection to the suramons was put in by the 
defending solicitor, as if this course had been taken at 
the outset the details would never have become public, 
but would have blown over as was the apparent wish of 
the society. 

As there has been so much friction of late between the 
R.S8.P.C.A. and our profession on purely technical and 
controversial matters I think some notice ought to be 
taken of its actions in such cases as the above, where the 
suciety utterly fails to do its duty in most flagrant cases ; 
preferring to take up such trumpery matters as the 
“ Aquarium lion” case and to prosecute members of a 
ae whose sympathy and assistance it ought to 
oster. When there is something novel and theatrical 
about a prosecution, likely to stir up the interest of the 
subscribers, and pussibly augment their number, not 
forgetting the funds, the Society is active. They then 
spare no expense whatever, as in the lion case, or in the 
vindictive prosecution of Mr. Blake, but in this less con- 
spicuous case, they refuse to take the matter up, be- 
cause it involved the expenditure of the sum dloaniy 
mentioned to ascertain the irritant administ: red. 

Through their dilatory action the information was not 
laid within the prescribed time, and in consequence the 
case was quashed.— Yours faithfully, 

Joun W. Epwarps. 


PROsECUTION FOR Pic PoIsonina. 


Catharine Goodman, 4 Spreighton Road, East Molesey, 
was summoned for having on February 23rd illtreated 
two pigs by administering an irritant to them at Thames 
Ditton.—Mr. B. J. Marsh prosecuted, and Mr. Young 
defended.—Mr. Marsh said the circumstances were some- 
what exceptional, and he should have to produce evidence 
which would reveal a gross act of cruelty to the pigs 
and a great injury to the owner. William Gilbert, of 5 
Gladstone Villas, Summer Road, Thames Ditton, said 
he bought two pigs in January. In consequence of 
some words, Mrs. Goodman, who had been lodging at 
his house, left on Friday, February 23rd. The pigs 
were well and hearty at 1.30 on that day. On the 
Saturday they were “all tucked up” as if they had not 
had any food for a month; they were in agony, and 
water was running from their mouths.. On the Sunday 
morning witness found one pig dead, its throat and 
stomach being very much inflamed and swollen. The 
other pig also died the same evening, and in great agony. 
Mrs. Gilbert said in the evening on February 23rd, her 
husband tvok the pigs’ food, and as they would not take 
it witness told him that that afternoon she saw defend- 
ant go down the garden with a cloth and twice shake 
something of a light nature from it. Before going down 


apparently to ascertain if witness could see her. The 
first week witness and her husband had the pigs defend. 
ant said they must not give them salt or salty things, 
as it would only kill them. Mr. J. W. Edwards, veteri- 
nary surgeon, deposed that having received a telegram 
from the Board of Agriculture, he saw the pigs on 
February 26th, and made a post-mortem examination of 
them. He found no traces of swine fever, but he had 
a strong suspicion that they had been poisoned. He 
forwarded the internal organs of one pig to the Board of 
Agriculture, and subsequently received a telegram from 
them confirming his opinion. He communicated with 
the R.S.P.C.A. on the matter, and Inspector Mackay 
took it up. As the Society refused to have the stomach 
of the second pig analysed, witness had it done on his 
own acconnt, and the analysis showed that the pig had 
been poisoned by salt. He himself could say that the 
pigs died of an irritant poison. Pigs, he added, were 
extremely susceptible to salt, and about an ounce would 
kill a young pig. These pigs were eleven weeks old. 
Inspector Mackay said he called on Mrs. Goodman on 
March 9th, and on telling her who he was she said, “I 
suppose you have come to see me about the poisoning of 
them pigs.”” Witness remarked that she knew all about 
it, to which she replied that she only knew what Mr. 
Gilbert’s boy had told her boy. In further conversation, 
she said on the afternoon of the 23rd February she went 
down the garden with a small roll of carpet, in which 
were cinders, under her arm, and that che shook the 
cinders into the sty. Mr. Young, in addressing the 
Bench for the defence, asserted that as the information 
on which the summons was issued was not laid within 
28 days of the commital of the ottence the summons was 
bad.—The Chairman said the magistrates were consider- 
ing the point when it was raised, and they decided that 
the information was bad, and the case was therefore of 
necessity dismissed.—The Surrey Comet. 


THE VALUE OF A VETERINARY INSPECTOR. 
CITY OF C————. 


Sir, 

The above initial city appearing in your correspon- 
dence column of last week is well-known to the pro- 
fession in this part of the country. I am anxious to 
state for the edifjeation of my professional friends that I 
am not the writer of the said letter, neither am I the 
snatcher of the impovished “ Banbury.” It is pity 
the person who got the appointment should so value his 


porter. One would think that a lately assistant pro- 

fessor at the Glasgow Veterinary have 
i .—Yours etc. 

more respect for professional fees 


Chester, 9th April, 1894. 
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the garden defendant looked into the back kitchen, 


Road, 8.W 


professional service—hardly equal to that of a hotel door § 
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